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In his L'Atlemagne nouveUe et set historiens (Paris, Felix Alcan, 
1899. — 356 pp.), Antoine Guilland, professor of history in the ficole 
Polytechnique Suisse, emphasizes the national spirit which has in- 
spired the German historians of the nineteenth century and tries to 
show how much these writers did to arouse the popular sentiment 
which Bismarck needed for his work and to formulate the ideas 
which he translated into facts. Professor Guilland studies also — 
and this is the kit motiv of his book — the seamy side of this nation- 
alistic renascence, maintaining that it has vitiated German histori- 
ography, destroyed German idealism and corrupted the German 
conscience. The Prussian heroes, from the Great Elector to Bis- 
marck, have been almost canonized, and das specifische Preussenthum 
has been treated as the last word of human progress, while modern 
French history has been distorted and French national psychology 
caricatured. The exaltation of action, as contrasted with thought, 
and the worship of successful violence, as the judgment of history or 
of God, have fostered a brutal and cynical realism which in the end 
has shocked its intellectual authors. The development of these 
theses presents little difficulty when Professor Guilland reaches 
Treitschke ; but his criticism of Sybel does not carry complete con- 
viction, and his attempt to connect Niebuhr, Ranke and Mommsen 
with the tendencies which he finds in Sybel and which every one 
finds in Treitschke is by no means successful. 

In La Vie parkmentaire a Rome sous la Republique (Paris, Albert 
Fontemoing, 1899. — 418 pp.), M. Mispoulet, the well-known author- 
ity on Roman political institutions, has essayed a novel presentation 
of the history of the last twenty years of the Roman republic. The 
whole drama, from Catiline's conspiracy to the murder of Caesar, is 
enacted in a single scene — the floor of the Senate. What happens 
there we see ; what takes place outside is narrated incidentally. 
The experiment does not throw as much new light as the author 
claims upon the history of the period ; and the analogy between the 
conflicts in the Roman Senate and the parliamentary struggles of our 
own time is occasionally strained ; but the book helps us to appre- 
ciate the form in which the political issues of the period presented 
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themselves, and it aids us in a much higher degree to realize the 
Senate itself — its organization, its powers and its procedure. Chap- 
ters IV and V of Book II, which treat of the Senate building, and an 
excursus in Book III, Chapter XIX, on Pompey's portraits, are 
purely archaeological, but all the rest of the treatise is political. 

As an appendix to his England in the Age of Wycliffe, Mr. Trevelyan 
has edited a slender volume (pp. xiii, 81) of hitherto unpublished 
documents, under the title of The Peasants' Revolt and the Lollards. 
Mr. Edgar Powell's name appears on the title-page in conjunction 
with that of Mr. Trevelyan, presumably because it was through him 
that Mr. Trevelyan became acquainted with this material. The 
volume is of value primarily as a means of verifying the results 
obtained by Mr. Trevelyan, and secondarily for seminar work in the 
universities. The usefulness of the collection is enhanced by an 
able introduction, pointing out the significance of each set of docu- 
ments published. 

In The Growth of the Constitution in the Federal Convention of 
1787, by William M. Meigs (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1899. — 374 pp.), an effort is made to trace the origin and develop- 
ment, in the convention, of each separate clause, from its first sug- 
gestion in that body to its final form. The result is a convenient and 
useful manual, which, although it cannot supersede, and was not in- 
tended to supersede, original research for critical purposes, will serve 
as a helpful guide to the student and investigator. The volume con- 
tains a special account of some defeated proposals, and also a fac- 
simile of a heretofore unpublished manuscript in the handwriting of 
Edmund Randolph and John Rutledge. This manuscript has been 
referred to by other writers, and part of it was published in Scribner's 
Magazine (September, 1887) and again in the Life of Edmund Ran- 
dolph, by Mr. Moncure D. Conway, who treated it as a draft drawn 
by Randolph before the meeting of the convention. Mr. Meigs, 
however, maintains that it was the first draft of the constitution made 
for use in the committee of detail. 

The Life of Charles fared Ingersoll, by his grandson, William M. 
Meigs (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1897. — 351 pp.), 
is a well-told story of a long and interesting career. While Mr. 
Ingersoll did not achieve the highest distinction, either in litera- 
ture or in statesmanship, he earned a creditable place in both, 
and he stood among the leading men of his time as an advocate at 
the bar. As an author, his best known production is his Historical 
Sketch of the Second War between the United States of America and 
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Great Britain, in four volumes; but his other writings range all 
the way from plays and essays on life and manners to disquisi- 
tions on political and legal topics. One of the most interesting 
things given in the present biography (pp. 108-138) is a diary kept 
by Mr. Ingersoll during a visit to Washington in February, 1823. 
At that time the affairs of Spain formed an agitating subject, and 
the question of Cuba was at the front. A Cuban agent was in 
Washington, in communication with the government; and it was 
thought probable that, in case of a radical change in the constitution 
of Spain, the Spanish as well as the native inhabitants of the island 
would apply for the protection of the United States and for admission 
into the Union ; and there was a general determination among our 
public men to resist in any event the acquisition of the island by a 
European power. The diary is, however, by no means confined to 
political subjects. It throws a vivid light on the state of society in 
the national capital, and introduces many of the leading men of the day 
in politics and diplomacy in their personal relations. It may be said of 
the volume, as a whole, that it is both instructive and entertaining. 

Norman Hapgood's Abraham Lincoln (Macmillan, 1899. — 433 
pp.) is a "personal history" of the great president. It consists of 
facts already familiar, even to the general reader, but so selected and 
arranged as to present Lincoln as " the man of the people." The 
author has produced a most interesting and accurate character 
sketch. He has used with excellent taste and judgment the bulky 
Lincoln literature, and evolved from it a portrait that is neither 
saintly nor diabolical, but convincingly human. The shadows in the 
life and character of Mr. Lincoln are properly emphasized, while the 
strength and nobility that he embodied are at the same time faith- 
fully exhibited. From the historical crudities and blunders which 
too often mar works of this sort Mr. Hapgood's book is entirely free. 
It is accurate and impartial as history, admirable as biography and 
delightful as literature. 

The End of an Era, by John S. Wise (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1899. — 474 pp.), embodies a most effective plea for a sympathetic 
judgment upon the people of Virginia in the Civil War. In form, 
the work is a record of the personal experiences of a boy who was 
but eighteen when hostilities ceased. But the boy, as the son of 
Governor and General Henry A. Wise, and as a Confederate soldier 
in the last months of the war, was in a position to see many things 
and many people in a light that is of great historical value. The 
" first families of Virginia," who have been so greatly ridiculed and 
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maligned by partisan and sectional spite, appear here in a character 
that no American can fail to respect. In the passing of the old social 
order in the South there was a world of pathos, and this Mr. Wise, 
with consummate literary art, reveals through the medium of remi- 
niscences which, on their face, have no far-reaching importance. 

Under the title, Democracy and Social Growth in America (New 
York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1898. — 129 pp.), Professor Bernard 
Moses has published four lectures on " A Fundamental Tendency," 
" Conflict and Socialism," " Education and Democracy " and 
the "Preservation of the Democratic Spirit." The fundamental 
tendency is found in a law in accordance with which, "under the 
forces of normal development, society grows away from the demo- 
cratic ideal," and, with society, also government. With or without 
governmental interference, the result of industrial development is 
essentially the same, and that result is an " increasing inequality," 
necessitating corresponding governmental change. It follows, there- 
fore, that, although " we sometimes think we have solved the secret 
of national immortality," the United States must share the " common 
fate of organized humanity." In fact, judged by this general law, it 
would seem that the doom of the American democracy and of all 
other democracies is already written, and will find certain execu- 
tion in the course of "normal development." In the closing 
chapter, however, the author is less pessimistic as to the future, 
and proposes certain measures calculated to counteract the funda- 
mental tendency. In the United States the military spirit, which 
is hostile to the genius of democracy, should, as a rule, be dis- 
couraged ; the religious spirit, which stands for conservatism, the 
sense of duty, and spiritual, in contrast to materialistic, ideals, 
should be deepened and widened. There should, further, be a revival 
of the spirit and ideas of "the fathers," as to "the political doc- 
trines which underlie our social organism as formed by the founders 
of this republic" (p. 115). A certain obscurity covers the last 
proposition, since the author (p. 112) refers to the "strong advocacy 
of individual rights " as tending toward the " dissolution of the 
democratic community," and again (p. 118) declares that, "since the 
loud proclamation of the rights of man in the last century, the doc- 
trine has operated on society as a disintegrating force." Beyond 
doubt the political doctrine of " the fathers " was rooted and grounded 
in this very advocacy of individual rights. 

The recent development of theoretical sociology, which has tended 
strongly toward the substitution of psychological conceptions and 
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principles for physical and biological analogies, as the groundwork 
of the science, has been accompanied by important practical affilia- 
tions of sociology with political studies, and more especially with the 
whole philosophy of democracy. Of the many papers, monographs 
and volumes which are exploiting this field of study, a book by 
M. G. L. Duprat, entitled Science sociale et dimocratie (Paris, 
V. Giard et E. Briere, 1900. — 318 pp.), is, as a contribution to 
theory and as a discussion of practical problems, deserving of the 
serious attention of students. On the theoretical side it is a con- 
densed, but clear and intelligent, critical review of the progress of 
theoretical sociology to the present time. How well it is brought 
down to date may be inferred from the fact that several pages are 
devoted to an examination of the theories of Dr. John Franklin 
Crowell, as set forth in his recent dissertation on The Logical Process 
of Social Development. On the practical side the author's contention 
is that democracy will be a stable form of social and political 
organization, if education in the broad sense of the word is properly 
organized and guided. The education essential to the success of 
a working democracy, however, includes more than public-school 
courses : it must penetrate the family life and mould the character 
of the future citizen from his infancy. 

America in the East, by William Elliot Griffis (New York, A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1899. — x, 244 pp.), is a book popular in character, 
composed of certain papers originally published in The Outlook, two 
articles formerly printed in Harper's Magazine, and some "fresh 
matter" designed to round out the volume. Though the author 
states, in his preface, that "the American people want facts for 
guidance," he could hardly maintain for his work a claim to historical 
value. After referring to our treaty with China, made by Caleb 
Cushing in 1844, he says : " William B. Reed came to China in the 
Minnesota, but refused to make the ko-tow, or nine prostrations, and 
left the country." It would be difficult to make an impression more 
utterly erroneous, as to Mr. Reed's diplomatic career in China or 
as to the condition of affairs there at the time, than that which is 
conveyed by this sentence. Mr. Reed, in reality, concluded three 
important treaties, all of which were duly ratified, and two of which 
practically superseded, as the basis of our relations with China, the 
treaty of Wanghia. This example of inattention, to which others 
might be added, suffices to show that the volume needs to be read 
with much discrimination. 

Whether we regard it as a study in " social evolution " or as a 
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careful, enlightening description of our new possessions, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Professor William Fremont Blackman's The Making of 
Hawaii (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1899. — xii, 266 pp.) 
is in all respects a satisfactory and, indeed, an admirable work. 
The reader is surprised to learn that Professor Blackman has not 
spent years in the Hawaiian Islands, and that his sources of infor- 
mation are those official documents and general writings which are 
accessible to scholars everywhere. His training as a student and 
teacher of sociology, with his thorough scientific equipment at all 
points, has enabled him to draw from these sources a picture of 
Hawaiian tribal society, of the transition from tribal to civil organi- 
zation, and of the development of a native civilization, which must 
be pronounced one of the best studies of the social evolution of a 
people that has ever been attempted. The volume is divided into 
three parts. In the first part is an account of race, environment, 
people, political organization, religion, marriage and the family, 
industries, festivals and games. In the second part we have the 
story of conquest, discovery and communication with the outside 
world, and of various resulting changes. In the third part we find 
an analysis of the present state of religion and morals, of the consti- 
tution and laws, of the system of land tenure, of the methods of edu- 
cation, of industries and commerce, and of movements of population, 
with discussions of the decay of the native population and of the 
white man in the tropics. The appendices give lists of Hawaiian 
officials and of American missionaries, and statistical tables. A well- 
chosen bibliography and an index complete a volume that may well 
serve as a model for studies in social evolution. 

An interesting and suggestive discussion of economic, moral and 
political problems, considered as problems of social evolution and 
possible equilibrium, may be found in Vues contemporaines de sociolo- 
gie et de morale sociale, by Henry Lagresille (Paris, V. Giard et E. 
Briere, 1899. — ii, 264 pp.). The author's preliminary chapter on the 
fundamentals of sociology is brief and necessarily incomplete ; but 
it has the merit of viewing sociological phenomena from the psycho- 
logical point of view, and of conceiving of society as essentially a 
complex of psychological relations. The moral problems considered 
are those of the individual and the family, the state or civil society, 
government, economic production and international morality. 

It is not without reason that Professor Friedrich Paulsen's System 
of Ethics is generally regarded as, all in all, the most thoroughgoing 
and satisfactory discussion of ethical concepts, ethical principles and 
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practical duties which has been given to the public in recent years. 
Whether or not the reader accepts the writer's philosophy and 
standards, he at least finds a perfectly clear and impartially reasoned 
discussion of every great moral problem, and innumerable sugges- 
tions of genuine originality and practical value. To a far greater 
extent than most treatises on ethics, Professor Paulsen's work deals 
fearlessly and fully with questions raised by modern industrial evolu- 
tion ; and perhaps for this reason, quite as much as because of his 
complete grasp of what he calls "the modern conception of life" 
and of an evolutionary philosophy, his discussion of such topics as 
the nature and natural foundation of justice, of punishment and the 
right of punishment, of the relations of law in general to morality in 
general, are especially illuminating. For all these reasons, the 
admirable translation by Professor Frank Philly (New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1899. — xviii, 723 pp.) is most welcome. The vol- 
ume is one which every student of sociology and political science 
will want on his shelves. 

The title of a volume by Henri Joly, A travers V Europe (Paris, 
Victor Lecoffre, 1898. — 374 pp.), hardly suggests the real value of 
the work, which is found in its record of observations of various 
correctional and reformatory institutions of different countries. Vis- 
iting Finland, M. Joly studied carefully the judicial institutions, the 
penal code, and the relations of crime and punishment to the 
peculiar political situation of Finland and its union with Russia. In 
France he studied the Colonies de Galons, and in Switzerland the 
similar institutions at Berne and Sonnenberg. An entire chapter is 
given to the correctional institutions for girls in France, Switzerland, 
Holland and Belgium. Studies of various correctional institutions 
in Austria and in Spain complete a volume that every student of 
these topics will wish to examine. 

The fifth volume of Annates de Vinstitut international de sociologie, 
edited by Rene - Worms, general secretary of the institute (Paris, 
V. Giard et E. Briere, 1899. — 509 pp.), contains the papers read at 
the general session of the Institute in 1898 and maintains the high 
standard of the previous volumes of this indispensable series. The 
list of papers includes : " Plan de la sociologie," by G. de Azcarate ; 
"L'Induction en sociologie," by Rene" Worms; " La The'orie orga- 
nique des socie'te's: defense de l'organicisme," by J. Novicow; "La 
Personality libre," by C. N. Starcke ; " Du Droit penal repressif au 
droit pe'nal preventif," by Pedro Dorado ; " La Vengeance prive'e," 
by Raoul de la Grasserie ; " Sur le Droit de coalition," by Albert 
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Jaffe ; " Formation et Evolution du langage," by Charles M. Limousin ; 
" L' Adaptation, est-celle la loi derniere de Involution humaine ? " by 
F. Fuglia. Of these, the papers by MM. Novicow and Starcke are 
especially worthy of attention. 

Gustave Le Bon's Psychologie du socialisme, already noticed in the 
Quarterly, has been translated into English (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1899. — xv, 415 pp.). It is only necessary to say 
that the translation is a much better piece of work than is the trans- 
lation of either of Le Bon's other books ; just as this book itself, in 
the original, is a much abler and, in every detail, a more satisfactory 
book than any of the author's previous undertakings. Although 
abounding in expressions of M. Le Bon's radical and somewhat 
narrow prejudices, the work shows mastery of many fundamentally 
important principles of social psychology ; and no student of social- 
ism can afford to pass it by. 

Some years ago attention was called in these pages to the first 
volume of Stammhammer's Bibliography of Socialism and Commun- 
ism (Political Science Quarterly, IX, 182). Vol. II has now 
appeared, under the same title, Bibliographie des Socialismus und 
Communismus (Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1900. — 403 pp.), containing 
additions and corrections to the end of the year 1898. In the eight 
years that have elapsed the literature of socialism and communism 
has increased with giant strides. The author has not only included 
all these new publications, but has added a large number of items 
overlooked in the first volume. If every decade is to bring another 
volume of such proportions, it is rather startling to think what a 
complete bibliography of economics will soon come to mean. 

The Old Testament has been studied from many points of view in 
recent years ; but it still remained for some one to consider the social 
and economic conditions of the Jews in the light of modern investi- 
gations into the history of early social and legal institutions. This 
task has been attempted with some degree of success by Dr. Frants 
Buhl, in a monograph entitled Die socialen Verhaltnisse der Israeliten 
(Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1899. — 130 pp.). This work is far 
superior to the earlier one by Kiibel. Dr. Buhl discusses in turn all 
the different economic relations, and makes interesting comparisons 
between the conditions of the Jews and those of the Babylonians, the 
Hindus, the Arabs and the early Germans. Had the author's acquaint- 
ance with the most recent literature of sociology and economic history 
been wider, the results would have been still more valuable. But, 
as a pioneer work in the attempt to study the social conditions of 
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the Old Testament from the modern point of view, the monograph 
must be accorded a respectful hearing. 

An English translation of the work of Professor Nys on the his- 
tory of economics has been made by N. F. and A. R. Dryhurst, under 
the title Researches in the History of Economics (London, Adam and 
Charles Black, 1899. — 343 pp.). The unfavorable opinion expressed 
in this Quarterly (XIV, 539) in the review of the original work 
has been strengthened by its appearance in English dress. The list 
of principal works by the same author, printed in the advertising 
sheets at the close of the work, shows that his whole life has been 
devoted to a consideration of problems entirely distinct from eco- 
nomics. This is an explanation, perhaps, of the weakness of the 
book, but it is no excuse for it. 

The classic work of Professor Schanz on the History and Present 
Condition of Taxation in Switzerland will long serve as a model 
for fiscal historians. An attempt has now been made by M. de 
Ce"renville to accomplish for the French public what Professor 
Schanz did for the Germans, in a work entitled Les Impbts en Suisse : 
Assiette, Quotiti, Mksures d'Exicution (Luzerne, Corbaz & Cie., 1898. 

— 240 pp.). Instead of the five volumes which Dr. Schanz devoted 
to the topic, M. CeVenville prints only one. The work is, therefore, 
far less complete ; but it has the merit of possessing brevity and 
clearness, as well as that of bringing the subject down to date. There 
are no particularly new reflections or comments, with the exception 
of the one that the dangers of progressive taxation in the Swiss 
cantons are more prospective than actual. Switzerland has already 
partly solved some of the very problems with which we are beginning 
to grapple in this country; so that the book will be welcome to those 
students of American finance who are not familiar with German. A 
series of some twenty-five detailed tables, published as an appendix, 
gives the salient parts of the property and income-tax laws and the 
rates of progression in each canton. 

Ueber die Idee der einzigen Steuer, by Roger Dollfus (Basel, Benno 
Schwabe, 1897. — 164 pp.), purports to be a history of the single tax 

— meaning by that, not alone the tax on land values, but also all 
other schemes for a single tax. The monograph is a diligent compi- 
lation, but contains practically nothing new, and wholly neglects the 
English literature on the subject. 

In view of the present tendencies which are working in some of the 
American states toward a gradual transformation of the general prop- 
erty tax, a monograph of Dr. Adolf Kolle will be found interesting. 
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Under the title Die Vermogenssteuer der Reichsstadt Ulm vom Jahre 
1709; ihr Ur sprung und ihre Weiterentwicklung bis zum Ende der 
Reichsstadt im Jahre 1802 (Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1898. — 136 
pp.), Dr. Kolle gives a clear picture of the details of the general 
property tax — its origin, its strength, its growing defects and its final 
decay ; and he traces with lucidity the steps in the process of its 
conversion from a general property tax to a system of real taxes 
on product. With some modifications, this can be taken as a 
program of what will soon come to pass in the United States. 

It was a happy thought of Prof. Davis R. Dewey to collect the 
numerous smaller writings of President Walker, and to publish them 
in two volumes, entitled Discussions in Economics and Statistics (New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., 1899. — 454, 481 pp.). The collection 
embraces between fifty and sixty articles — many of them, indeed, 
short and slight, but all of them characterized by the forceful rea- 
soning and balanced judgment of the gifted author. They are 
arranged under six heads : " Statistics," " National Growth," " Social 
Economics," " Finance and Taxation," " Money and Bimetallism " 
and " Economic Theory," and range over a period of thirty years. 
An unfortunate error of the binder has confused the title-pages of 
volumes I and II, for in each volume is the title-page which belongs 
to the other. 

Professor Conrad of the University of Halle continues his 
Grundriss zum Studium der Politischen Oekonomie with the first 
installment of the Vierter Teil: Statistik (Fischer, Jena). It covers 
the history and theory of statistics, together with an outline of popu- 
lation statistics ; and is to be completed by two subsequent parts, 
covering the statistics of economics and of social life. The treatise 
is intended for the use of students, and constitutes an admirably 
clear and well-arranged summary of the topics covered. The inter- 
national comparisons of population, births, marriages, deaths, etc., 
are taken principally from the works of Bodio, Von Mayr and 
Von Fircks. But, in addition to such comparisons, each subject is 
worked out carefully, with numerous citations from the older and the 
newest authorities. The beginner will find this book a valuable guide 
to the whole subject, while the more experienced student will dis- 
cover many suggestive comparisons and reflections. 

The last volume of the Statistisches Jahrbuch Deutscher Stddte 
(Breslau, 1898) shows what can be done in the way of comparative 
municipal statistics. This is a cooperative undertaking by Dr. M. 
Neefe, assisted by the directors of the different city bureaus of sta- 
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tistics in Germany. Each author takes a single topic, for which his 
colleagues furnish him the necessary information, each for his own 
city. The statistics are arranged under no less than twenty-five 
headings, covering a great variety of subjects. The vital statistics 
are very interesting. The death rate in 1895 ranged from 31.78 in 
Chemnitz down to 17.51 in Cassel. Twenty-four of the cities had a 
death rate exceeding that of the general death rate of the empire, 
while in twenty cities the death rate fell below the average. This is 
an encouraging sign that cities can be made healthful and inhab- 
itable. Comparison of these carefully collected death rates in Ger- 
man cities shows how absurd the death rate return for American 
cities (as noted below) must be. 

The Bulletin of the Department of Labor for September, 1899 
(Washington, D. C), contains what may be called the first official 
compilation of the Statistics of Cities. It was a new and very diffi- 
cult task which the Commissioner was authorized to undertake ; and 
if the result is not particularly successful, this is due to the nature of 
the material rather than to any lack of zeal or intelligence on the 
part of the department. The facts collected relate to population, 
area, deaths, finances and various municipal activities, such as water, 
gas and electric-light works, schools and libraries, almshouses, police 
and fire departments, etc. The difficulties of uniform classification 
are enormous. Some of the statistics are evidently absurd. Thus, 
the death rates range about ten or twelve per 1 000 and in some cases 
are actually reported as less than six per 1000. It will need much 
careful work on statistics by the municipal bureaus of the United 
States before even the beginning of such comparisons can be made 
successfully. 

In this connection is to be noticed the beginning of a monthly 
Bulletin of the Statistics Department of the City of Boston. This 
contains well-arranged statistics of mortality, of immigration, of 
the inmates of institutions and of pupils in schools, with other 
statistics relating to city departments and the commercial interests 
of the city. It is a notable beginning of municipal activity in this 
direction. 

The New York Bureau of Labor Statistics is manifesting renewed 
life in the publication of a Quarterly Bulletin of Labor Statistics. 
It is to contain, regularly, returns of labor organizations, as to 
membership, unemployment, amount of employment and quarterly 
earnings. It gives a summary of labor legislation, of court decisions, 
of agreements between employers and employees, and miscellaneous 
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information in regard to strikes, arbitration, building operations, etc. 
One will naturally be skeptical about the completeness of the returns 
in regard to unemployment and wages. It rests, however, with the 
labor unions to make these returns of value to themselves and to 
the general public. The other items are of interest and well worth 
bringing together in this form. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot has issued a Primer of Forestry, as Bulletin 
No. 24 of the United States Department of Agriculture, Division 
of Forestry. "The present part (The Forest) deals with the units 
which compose the forest, with its character as an organic whole, 
and with its enemies. It may be said to sketch the foundation of 
the practice of forestry and of forest policy. Part II will be entitled 
Practical Forestry and will deal with the practice of forestry, with 
work in the woods, with the relations of the forest to the weather 
and the streams, and will conclude with a brief description of for- 
estry at home and abroad." The little volume is profusely illus- 
trated, and is of popular as well as of scientific interest. 

In a third edition of Monopolies and the People, by Charles Whiting 
Baker (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1899. — 3*>8 pp.), the author 
has added new material, primarily in Parts I and II. Part II 
attempts to give a sketch of the recent progress toward monopoly, 
but is very one-sided and fragmentary. Part III contains the 
suggestions for relief. Mr. Baker now abandons his former plans 
with reference to the railway problem, and puts forward a new 
scheme applicable both to transportation companies and to trusts — 
namely, the creation of government directors to sit on the boards. 
He naively thinks that they will be able to win the remainder of the 
board over to their point of view. 

Two recent works on the condition of the working classes in Eng- 
land are those of W. Walker Stephens, Higher Life for Working People 
(London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1899. — 132 pp.), and Allen Clarke, 
The Effects of the Factory System (London, Grant Richards, 1899. 
— 178 pp.). Mr. Stephens is the author of the Life and Writings of 
Turgot. Although he displays commendable interest in the problems 
of the unemployed, of old-age annuities, of the eight-hour day and 
of the prevention of strikes, and although his spirit is praiseworthy, 
his equipment of economic knowledge is so slender as to make the 
book attractive only as an indication of good intentions. Mr. 
Clarke's volume is better worth reading, because the author, although 
now devoted to literary pursuits, was for a long time a factory hand 
himself, and experienced many of the sad effects of which he tells us. 
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The book will, perhaps, serve as an antidote to some of the optimists 
who can find nothing to be improved in the factory system, as it at 
present exists ; for it gives us, as is natural, only the dark side of the 
picture. The author nevertheless concedes, even though somewhat 
unwillingly, that a marked improvement has taken place during the 
last few decades. His little book is valuable, because it shows how 
much there still remains to be done before the present industrial 
system will become "a thing of joy and beauty." 

That the method of simple observation may be profitably employed 
in the study of social conditions is demonstrated by two books which 
make no claim of scientific aim or value but, nevertheless, illustrate 
two ways in which the student may profit by such observation of the 
facts of the workingman's life. One of them, The General Manager's 
Story, by Herbert E. Hamblen (The Macmillan Co., 1898. — x, 3 1 1 pp.), 
tells of the Eastern railroad man — of the process by which he is 
" broken in " to his work, of the conditions of his advancement, of 
his dealings with employers, good and bad, of his part in strikes and 
of the " joys of tramping when out of work " ; and tells the story as 
only a man who has been (and is yet) an engineer can tell it. It is 
the real workingman we see here, albeit he poses a bit at times. The 
other book, The Heart of Toil, by Octave Thanet (Scribner's, 1898. 
— x, 215 pp.), pictures the life of the skilled artisan of the Middle 
West. Through it we come to know certain aspects of the develop- 
ment of the growing boy, with his rude ideals of honor and of faith 
in " the Union," of the forceful qualities of the American working- 
man at what we may regard as his best, of the wholesome home life 
of some part of industrial America, and even of the " conscience of 
the [self-made] business man." Labor leaders and the labor vote, 
blacklists and boycotts, " scabs " and unionists — in short, living men 
in action inspired by genuine emotions and impulses may here be 
known and appreciated ; for the author — a woman — seems to write 
with full knowledge, based on long and sympathetic observation of 
the essentials in this phase of American life. Without insisting too 
strongly upon the merits of these particular books, — and certainly 
without raising, even by implication, any consideration of other 
methods, such as that of Mr. Charles Booth, — we may call attention 
to the value of such partial, but true, pictures of what the student 
must try to understand — the wage-earner as a living man, with all 
the attributes of manhood. The social pathologist, who sees in his 
social system all the symptoms of every social ill he learns of in his 
reading, is too prominent. Studies of social health, and of the causes 
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that lead to it, are in order. Professor Sumner's " forgotten man " 
and President Eliot's " forgotten millions " demand at least a part of 
our attention. 



ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The International Association for Comparative Jurisprudence and 
Economics (Berlin) offers the Hilse Prize of one thousand marks 
(foundation of Dr. Carl Hilse of Berlin) for the best work on the fol- 
lowing subject : " The Legislation in regard to the Accident Liability 
of Railroads in the most Important Countries of Europe : its History 
and Economic Significance." (The situation in the United States of 
America may well be considered in connection with the above.) 

The competition takes place under the following conditions : 

i. Essays must be submitted before April ist, 1901, to the first sec- 
retary of the Association, Kammergerichtsrat Dr. Kronecker, Berlin, 
W. Kurfurstendamm 241. 2. The essays must be written in Ger- 
man, French or English, and German manuscripts must be in Latin 
script. It is very desirable that the manuscripts should be type- 
written. 3. The essays should not be signed with the name of the 
author, but should be marked with an inscription, and accompanied 
by a sealed envelope bearing the same inscription and containing the 
name and address of the author. 4. The committee of judges con- 
sists of the following members of the Association : Dr. Jur. T. M. C. 
Asser, Staatsrat, The Hague ; Dr. Georg Eger, Regierungsrat, Berlin ; 
Dr. William Hewins, Director of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, London ; Dr. Friedrich Meili, Professor of Law, 
Zurich. 

The announcement of the award will be made, if possible, before 
April 1 st, 1902. The amount of the prize may be divided between 
two or more essays, if these appear to be of essentially equal value. 
The prize essay may be published by the Association ; but the publi- 
cation of a work submitted, or of any part thereof, before the prize is 
awarded, excludes the work from the competition or from further 
consideration by the judges. 



